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The Participation of Unesco in the Expanded 
Programme of Technical Assistance 


Matcoim S. ApbIsEsHIAH 
Assistant Director-General 


The adoption by the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations in 
1949 of its Resolution 222 (IX) establishing the Expanded Programme of 
Technical Assistance for the economic development of underdeveloped coun- 
tries will probably remain as a historic date of great moment. On that day 
the United Nations Organization displayed the vision and decisiveness equal 
to the magnitude of the task assigned to it in its Charter in Chapter IX, 
Art. 55: ‘The United Nations shall promote: (a) higher standards of living, 
full employment, and conditions of economic and social progress and 
development. . .’. 

The General Assembly felt that, despite the value and merits of the acti- 
vities undertaken separately by United Nations agencies in the assistance 
of certain countries, nothing less than the combined effort of all participating 
agencies to implement a carefully conceived programme was required. Like 
all its sister agencies, Unesco was requested to share in this effort, alongside 
UNTAA, FAO, WHO, ILO, WMO, ICAO and ITU. This, however, was more 
than by force of a formal enlisting of all resources: Unesco’s participation 
meant that the contribution of education and scientific research to economic 
development was recognized. And it is in this perspective that Unesco’s share 
in carrying out the programme should be examined. 

It is hardly necessary to emphasize the relation which exists between 
education and scientific research, on the one hand, and economic develop- 
ment, on the other. It is not enough to say that the former promotes the 
latter; in fact, no long-term plan for economic development is conceivable 
that is not based on educational and scientific progress. And few people 
responsible for economic development would now place their hopes in capital 
investments only or even, in a long-term perspective, primarily. An economist 
who has much studied the requirements of economic development, Professor 
A. K. Cairncross, rightly stresses the importance of the human factor in 
relation to capital: ‘On the whole, there is a greater danger that the impor- 
tance of capital in relation to economic progress will be exaggerated than 
that it will be underrated. How many successful firms, looking back over 
their history, would single out difficulty of access to new capital as the major 
obstacle not to their growth, but to the adoption of the most up-to-date 
techniques? How many countries in the van of technical progress have found 
themselves obliged to borrow abroad? It is where there has been a lag, 
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where technical progress has been too slow, that capital is called upon to put 
matters right.’ 

In fact, economic development, if it is to promote the harmonious growth 
of a country rather than to be forced on it from the outside, primarily relies 
on the improvement of knowledge, skills, and techniques: it must be based 
on education. 

At this juncture, however, we face a vicious circle. Education and scientific 
training are the surest way to produce economic progress. Yet education and 
science have only bloomed in countries which have achieved a fairly high 
level of national income, and therefore are to a large extent the result of 
economic progress. In the course of history, most of the now most advanced 
countries, except perhaps the United States of America and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, have solved this problem not in a matter of years 
but by a process of alternate economic and educational progress which took 
them centuries. Having reached a certain degree of physical wealth, they 
were able to generate more knowledge and more skills which took them a 
step further on the road to progress. But it was never until a substantial 
amount of economic development had taken place that a country could afford 
an educational system worth this name, leaving alone scientific research. 
Now the new fact of this century is the rise of nations, indeed of whole areas, 
which want to emulate and to overtake the most technically advanced 
countries, but in a matter of decades rather than centuries. They cannot 
afford to embark upon the leisurely course which these countries followed. 
In fact, technical assistance is precisely designed to shorten this process and 
to save them time. Still education and training have to conform to the pace 
of human life and growth: educational achievements, although they may 
bring about visible results in a short time, often require many years to show _ 
to their full extent. Education is a self-generating process and a given 
generation, if it is better educated, will provide better teachers for their 
sons than the ones who taught them. The very length of time required may 
be an incentive to countries making plans for the’r development to start 
improving their educational system without further delay. However, the 
argument cuts both ways: Where funds are scarce and the problems to be 
solved many and urgent, starting with food and shelter, clothing and health, 
it may be a temptation to give priority, particularly in the initial phase of 
development, to fields of technical assistance where results are not only more 
spectacular, but more quickly achieved: there is no doubt that an anti-malaria 
campaign or demonstrations in the use of fertilizers can improve a local 
situation and raise the standards of living in a span of time which could not 
possibly suffice to remedy the lack of trained teachers, and even less to enable 
the training of teachers to make its contribution to the economic development 
of the country. This is perhaps why, when setting the percentages of the 
total budget of the Expanded Programme to be allocated to individual agen- 
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cies in the initial phase of technical assistance, the Economic and Social 
Council assigned to Unesco only 14 per cent, a figure which admittedly does 
not do justice to the importance of education and science for economic 
development in a long-term perspective. This may be also why, even now 
when the planning of national technical assistance programmes has been 
made the responsibility of recipient governments, and that the percentage 
of each agency is determined by the amount of their requests in its own 
field, it may still be some time before Unesco’s share increases significantly. 
This does not alter the fact that the importance of education and science 
as a basis for economic development in a long-term perspective, is more and 
more clearly recognized, as Unesco’s services to recipient countries are more 
and more widely appreciated. It simply means that Unesco’s technical assis- 
tance provides in most cases the basis for economic development whereas 
other agencies bring with them immediate improvement. While other agen- 
cies’ technical assistance consists often in sending specialists who solve pro- 
blems quickly or advise and help governments to solve them, Unesco’s 
assistance relies almost solely on training. Giving priority to Unesco’s assis- 
tance is a courageous choice that hard-pressed countries have to make. 
Yet Unesco’s assistance succeeds in breaking the vicious circle of ignorance 
and poverty: fundamental education, one of the priority fields in which 
technical asistance is offered, is both an educational process and an attempt 
to improve immediately local conditions where the need is most urgent. It 
combines advisory assistance and training and covers, at a modest level, 
practically all the fields in which technical assistance in more elaborate 
forms is extended: health, education, simple agricultural education and 
handicrafts, home economics, community life, as well as adult, women’s and 
children’s education. It is both rapid in showing results and inexpensive as 
compared to school education. It does provide a way out to countries which 
had no educational system because their national income was low with the 
result that their national income remained low because no adequate educa- 
tional system could be set up. But it should not be considered as a lasting 
solution: fundamental education only paves the way for the establishment 
of a schoo] education system. In fact, certain fundamental education projects 
of Unesco are the starting point of rural school education, as is the case in 
Liberia and in certain Latin American countries. Here, we enter the field 
of primary and secondary education, and of technical education in its various 
forms, where Unesco is associated with the effort of countries which have 
chosen to tackle the problem on a long-term basis and to equip themselves 
with the whole structure which will enable them to turn out their own experts 
in the years to come. Again primary and secondary education must be viewed 
as the basis on which scientific training and research—another field of techni- 
cal assistance for Unesco—should be built. Ideally, these various types of 
services should be provided in succession, at least to the most underdeveloped 
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countries. However, time is short and it may well be that fundamental, 
primary and secondary education have to be organized or improved simul- 
taneously, so as to achieve immediate results while building for the future. 
It is true therefore that assistance in fundamental education and in scientific 
research is extended at the same time to the same country: it may be 
equally urgent, in order to meet different needs, to start at both ends. Besides, 
it should be remembered that underdevelopment does not only measure the 
relative level of different countries, but is also applicable within one and the 
same country. It is even a typical feature of underdeveloped countries that 
they often offer in combination a few advanced institutions and elites, 
generally inadequate in number, with large areas of underdevelopment. 
Harmonious development here would call for improvement both at the top 
and the bottom of the ladder. These remarks may perhaps serve to illustrate 
the tremendously varied range of Unesco technical assistance, a range which 
was recently extended when atomic energy, in view of its peaceful appli- 
cations as a source of power, was recognized as one of the new fields in 
which countries could request Unesco’s services. This variety of services, 
from the humble field-worker to the scientist of international fame, undoubt- 
edly poses difficult problems of expert recruitment for Unesco. All Unesco’s 
experts, however, must have in common the virtue of modesty, sympathy, 
and human understanding which they need if they are to achieve their 
common task: the communication of knowledge. Unesco’s contribution to 
technical assistance, like the rest of the Expanded Programme, is directed 
towards economic development, but in a very special manner: it is aimed 
at helping countries to produce a better equipped and better educated type 
of man. This takes not only technicians, but very good men indeed. And in 
so doing, Unesco is not only engaged in a technical task, but in the mission 
clearly defined by its constitution; to found peace ‘upon the intellectual and 
moral solidarity of mankind’, ‘to prepare the children of the world for the 
responsibilities of freedom’, ‘to advance the ideal of equality of educational 
opportunity’. Here the requirements of human progress and the basic prin- 
ciples and ideals of the Organization meet. 

With limited funds, Unesco’s technical assistance has made an extremely 
substantial contribution to the educational and scientific improvement of 
receiving countries since its inception. At the end of 1954, with some 
$7 million and a half it had provided the services of 342 experts, sent 
325 fellows for studies abroad, and financed the purchase of $1 million 
worth of equipment. This means much to countries where expertise and 
study and research facilities are woefully lacking, particularly if one remem- 
bers that assistance is not given to solve problems for countries, but to 
stimulate their effort. It is expected not to produce a massive impact, but 
rather a catalytical effect. Still it must be admitted that such asistance as 
has been provided is entirely inadequate—indeed a mere drop of water 
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in a sea of needs. Even supplemented by Unesco’s aid to its Member States 
under its regular programme, which combines with technical assistance for 
greater impact in certain common fields, such as school education improve- 
ment or scientific research, and covers other fields where technical assis- 
tance cannot be provided, many needs remain unfulfilled. One should there- 
fore look at technical assistance without any complacency, in spite of the consi- 
derable results already achieved in a short time, and work on the assumption 
that it has only covered a small part of the way to go. One must also rejoice 
at the upward trend in the amount of contributions of participating countries 
to the United Nations Fund for technical assistance; one can anticipate the 
time when technical assistance, without changing its fundamental nature, 
will cease to be a very small component in national development plans, 
however decisive it may be, and will be sizeable enough to finance substantial 
undertakings, such as the establishment and operation of educational and 
scientific institutions. 

Then the technical assistance of Unesco will really combine the demons- 
tration and training purpose which is its present justification with a large 
scale educational or scientific service to the country which will accelerate 
the pace of its economic development in a perceptible manner. One step 
at least will be spared: at present, local specialists trained by Unesco experts 
have in turn to train nationals of the country until an institution can operate 
on a reasonably important scale. In the future perspective, the training of 
national personnel in adequate number would take place from the beginning. 
Also, technical assistance progress would not suffer in its execution from the 
inadequacy of funds which have been the joint result of limited technical 
assistance and often of local scarcity of funds. Such institutions, the buildings 
and equipment of which might be financed with the more abundant funds 
available in this new phase of technical assistance, might really claim the 
qualifications of model institutions and would materialize in a lasting manner 
the results achieved. Many new forms of assistance which were not concei- 
vable, so far, will be conceivable. The same vision from which the concept 
of the Expanded Programme originated must be exercised towards its 
extension. The needs still to be met provide ample opportunities for the 
use of much greater resources. 

It is common to say that technical assistance, a two-way traffic operation 
and a unique experience in international solidarity, benefits the donor 
countries almost as much as the recipient ones: there are, in fact, fewer 
forms of cultural relations more profitable than the contribution to the 
national prestige of his country, which is made by a good expert. Technical 
and even commercial links between recipient and donor countries are also 
established in the process. Also, field work provides the expert with a unique 
kind of experience which is likely to increase his professional value to a 
considerable extent. Less is generally said about the benefit of technical 
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assistance to participating agencies. Still, there is no doubt that, in the case 
of Unesco, this benefit already proves to be quite considerable. In most of the 
countries where technical assistance has been in operation, Unesco’s prestige 
is higher than it was before. The personal contacts established by experts 
made it more of a living policy. Technical assistance has also much helped 
the Secretariat to understand the administrative machinery, the psychological, 
social and political problems, the education and technical needs of the 
countries to which assistance was extended. It has enabled the Organization 
to adjust its programme, so as to fit more and more closely the requirements 
of its Member States. It has perhaps made the Secretariat more aware of 
the magnitude and reality of the task to be discharged and increased its 
sense of responsibility towards the countries to the service of which the 
Organization is dedicated. 





The Problem of the New African Elites 


ALFRED M&TRAUX 
Department of Social Sciences 


A natural consequence of the world’s rapid indastrialization is the birth, 
in many so-called ‘underdeveloped’ countries, of new intellectual elites, 
whose influence on the destinies of their homelands is becoming ever more 
marked. The training of these leaders, their adaptation to a type of civili- 
zation very different from that in which they were brought up, the balance 
they must preserve between two cultural traditions, and their position on the 
borderline of two civilizations—these are so many human problems, all of 
considerable importance. It is not too much to say that the whole future 
of vast regions depends on this new and ever-increasing class of men and 
women, 

The study of the problem raised by these new elites is a part of the Social 
Sciences Department’s programme, in the context of race relations. For the 
results of this study may affect the nature of the campaign which Unesco 
and other organizations are carrying on against racial discrimination. That 
discrimination, especially where it is based on colour prejudice, finds its 
adherents among those who regard it as axiomatic that certain ethnic groups 
are, owing to their biological structure, unsuited to take a full share in the 
form of civilization developed by the West. The falsity of this doctrine has 
been demonstrated time and again. Unesco has, through a special statement 
and a series of publications, disseminated the views held on this matter by 
representatives of various branches of science. But the public, in a field so 
dominated by emotion, is less impressed by intellectual and scientific argu- 
ments than by facts and concrete examples. Here, the presence of members 
of the so-called ‘inferior’ races in our universities and liberal professions is 
surely the most convincing refutation of all theories, with their attendant 
systems, based on racial prejudice. While the study with which we are now 
concerned has been inspired by a desire to draw the public’s attention to a 
significant phenomenon, it has been so conceived as to provide material for 
precise answers to the various kinds of question raised by the emergence of 
this new class of intellectuals and technicians. 


A VAST SOCIOLOGICAL LABORATORY 


Negro Africa was selected as the area suitable for the study in question. 
This continent is today undergoing an economic revolution which is radically 
changing all its traditional social structures. It has become a vast laboratory 
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where the sociologist can witness the birth of new social groups and new 
mental habits. 

Four surveys were undertaken under Unesco’s auspices—three in West 
Africa (Dahomey, the Gold Coast and Nigeria), and one among the African 
students in Paris. The choice of the three territories named was determined 
by the possibility of making reliable comparisons within a geographical area 
which presents a certain cultural unity; and where the factor of variability 
is mainly due to situations created by the administering powers. These 
surveys, except for that in Dahomey, have now been completed. From the 
preliminary reports received by Unesco one can already note differences, 
if not of method at least of orientation, as between the anthropologists. 
These differences reflect fairly accurately the various notions of elite which 
are entertained in the territories of the British Commonwealth and in those 
of the French Union. Thus, in Dahomey, Mr. Tardits has studied mainly 
the training of the ‘evolved’, i.e. the literate Africans, their role in the 
colony’s society, their difficulties of adaptation, their aspirations and their 
hopes. On the other hand, Mr. Carey in the Gold Coast and Miss Baker in 
Nigeria both followed the directives of Professor Kenneth Little and concen- 
trated their attention on the transformation processes under way in the 
African communities, seeking to determine the precise part played by the 
promoters of this transformation, and the spkere of activity in which their 
influence shows itself. They also interested themselves in the relations 
existing between the ‘old elites’ and the ‘new elites’, and endeavoured to 
determine the latter’s role in the ‘cultural reintegration’ that is taking shape. 
They were guided by the hope of confirming, by observation, their working 
hypothesis that the ‘new elites’ would help to re-establish the homogeneity 
of African culture, by bridging the gulf which had opened between the 
‘evolved’ and those who had remained faithful to the traditional environment. 

The difference between these two points of view will become clearer if 
we emphasize the contrast between the French conception of an elite and 
the conception of ‘leadership’ that prevails in the British territories. In 
Dahomey, as in other French territories, the evolved person is one who, 
thanks to education, has become assimilated to Western civilization. He is, 
above all, a ‘literate’, who has received an education intended to be equi- 
valent to that received by the elite in the mother country, and who will be 
called upon to contribute to the progress of the native populations. For 
English sociologists and anthropologists, the term elite would be synonymous 
with ‘leaders’, since the African elite would consist not only of members of 
the ‘intelligentsia’, but of all individuals who, in varying degrees and in 
different fields, are promoters of the changes—great or small—that are taking 
place in the African communities. Thus, whoever takes the initiative in 
effecting a cultural change or giving it a definite direction becomes a member 
of the elite. In other words, the term elite should be applied to this group 
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of open-minded Africans who are capable of innovating, and for whom 
contact between the two civilizations has been an intellectual stimulus and 
an occasion for giving free rein to their energy and ambition. 


THE NEGRO STUDENTS IN PARIS 


As we have not yet received the final reports on these three surveys, we 
have had to confine ourselves to the aims they had in view. On the other 
hand Professor Roger Bastide, who was in charge of the fourth survey, has 
sent us his report. It contains facts and general ideas which we shall sum up 
and which will enable us to emphasize the practical importance of this 
kind of survey. 

The person in charge of this survey was confronted by the whole complex 
question of defining the elite. There are in fact many African elites. Pro- 
fessor Bastide and his collaborators concerned themselves exclusively with 
the intellectual elites, who in France are mainly represented by the Negro 
students, although the Africans themselves are by no means unanimous in 
regarding them as elites. A discussion of this ticklish question would involve 
too long a digression; we would merely draw attention to the major part 
played in it by value-judgments. We shall also leave aside the statistical 
aspects of the survey, in order to pay greater attention to the psychological 
factors, which Professor Bastide has so well brought out. 

There are all sorts of motives which inspire young Africans to pursue 
their studies in France; they include a desire to improve their status and 
to he able to compete with the Whites, and a just appreciation of the value 
of travel and ‘uprooting’ as a means of enriching the mind. The ambition 
of parents who are anxious to see their children do well for themselves is 
the reason for the choice of many professions; in this respect, the value 
which Africans attach to education as a means of rising in the social scale 
can hardly be over-emphasized. 

For most of these students, the first contact with Europe is an experience 
whieh leaves a lasting impression on their minds. From the day of his 
arrival in the capital, the African is confronted, almost brutally, with a 
civilization that will make him keenly aware of his solitude—a civilization 
governed by clocks and chronometers. He will also be offended by the 
paternal, condescending attitude so often adopted towards him by the 
Europeans he meets. He will at once be faced with innumerable problems of 
material adaptation, the most difficult of which is usually the finding of 
accommodation. Sociologically, this too raises the question of paternalism 
and the Negro student’s resistance to it. It is also during their search for 
accommodation that the Africans encounter colour and racial prejudice, 
the extent of which they had never suspected. 

Another subject of complaint by these students is the inadequacy of their 
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grants; this adds to their psychological insecurity a measure of material 
insecurity which is all the more formidable in that it is difficult for them 
to find means of increasing their resources. They are reproached with their 
lavish expenditure on clothing, but clothes have a symbolical value for them. 
‘Clothes have played, and still play, a prime part in developing a sense of 
personal dignity.’ 


PROBLEMS OF EDUCATIONAL ADAPTATION 


The most serious difficulties are those arising on the educational level. Many 
students betray at the outset ‘a state of depression, and moments of nostalgia, 
which naturally affect their studies. The teachers note a great facility for 
acquiring theoretical technical knowledge (except in the case of students 
coming from the bush regions), but a slower acquisition of manual skills. 
In the case of students with a “bush” background, it is the technical know- 
ledge most associated with manual work, such as drawing (straight lines, 
accurate angles), that raises the greatest number of problems’. Does this 
denote a psychological or a cultural difficulty? The reply is clear: what is 
required of students entering a new cultural complex is a real re-adaptation 
of the muscles. In this they succeed, although the whole process takes a 
certain time, for most of the young Africans have been badly trained in 
the schools from which they come. They have received theoretical rather 
than manual instruction, and are not in a position to compete, on equal 
terms, with students educated in France. 

The teachers’ judgments concerning their African students contain certain 
traditional stereotyped ideas about the intelligence of Negroes which attri- 
bute to them precocity, an excellent memory, but a lack of logic. If this were 
really so, it would be difficult to understand why, as almost all teachers are 
agreed, it is in the field of science that African students are most successful. 
‘University statistics show a constantly increasing percentage of Negro 
students in the Faculties of Science, and there are already agrégés' and agré- 
gatifs* in the field of mathematics.’ 

The failure of many students is mainly due to their lack of grounding, 
i.e. to the fact the standards of education in Africa do not correspond to 
those in France. On the other hand, very many of these students have a 
patient determination to succeed. If the African student is initially somewhat 
slow, it is because he has to adapt himself to a different cultural environ- 
ment and venture into an educational world other than that he has experi- 
enced in Africa. Once he has adapted himself, his marks can equal or even 
exceed those of his non-African comrades. 


1. Those who have passed a competitive examination entitling them to teach in lycées and 
universities. 
2. Candidates for these examinations. 
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Once in France, the student who in Africa has undergone certain influences, 
and perhaps endeavoured to adapt his personality to both civilizations, 
provisionally forgets about African values. This leads him to break tempo- 
rarily with the environment from which he comes, and adapt himself to a 
new environment, in which social relations assume, for the time being, a 
new aspect. During the process of acculturation, however, many traditional 
attitudes will influence his behaviour. 

All the students agree that it is in France that they have rediscovered 
Africa and become attached to the most traditional values of their country. 
Nevertheless, this does not mean that they are withdrawing to defensive 
positions against European civilization. On the one hand, they manifest a 
desire to strike deeper roots in the past, in their African values (the ‘Negro 
myth’); on the other, they take up a position against the so-called policy of 
respect for local traditions, which prevents African civilizations from 
evolving. 


THE ROLE OF WOMEN IN THE MODERNIZATION OF AFRICA 


Professor Bastide’s report also contains a very interesting chapter on 
African women students. These are still few in France (some three hundred) ; 
they nearly all come from West Africa, doubtless because this area is more 
highly urbanized than others. They study teaching, medicine, pharmacy, 
infant welfare, social welfare, dressmaking and the domestic arts. The 
difficulties which they encounter are sometimes more formidable than those 
confronting the men students. The difference between the education received 
in Africa and that received in France is sometimes much greater in the case 
of the women. Again, young women grant-holders suffer from solitude and 
absence from their native environment much more than the young men do. 
‘Their timidity betrays fear of a new world, of unfamiliar experience, rather 
than fear of a social environment hedged about with prejudices.’ 

It is inaccurate to say that the ‘evolved’ are averse from marrying women 
who are their equals, on the ground that they are too proud and exacting. 
While some still show a certain distrust of educated women, an increasing 
number are anxious to marry women who will be true companions, conscious 
of their responsibilities—the ‘future educators of the African masses’. 

The disproportion between the number of men and the number of the 
women who have received higher education is frequently so great that no 
sociologist can fail to notice it. The changes that are taking place in Africa 
affect the family, and are indeed conditioned by the attitude of the women. 
The role which women belonging to professional groups play in the moder- 
nization of Africa is still insufficiently known. For this reason Unesco will 
undertake, as part of its 1955-56 programme, a study of the ‘feminine elites’ 
in an African community, and Nigeria has been chosen for this research as a 
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particularly suitable field. For at Lagos and in the neighbouring towns there 
are very considerable groups of women who occupy an important place in 
economic and intellectual life. The survey will be so conducted as to bring 
out not only the progress achieved but also the difficc:Ities encountered by 
these women in their transition from one type of culture to another. The 
experts in charge of the survey will be recommended to examine most care- 
fully the psychological motives and the aspirations which lead these women 
to adopt a new kind of life and abandon their traditional environment. 

Unesco’s surveys cover only limited regions and groups, but they have the 
merit of drawing attention to an important phenomenon and of indicating 
methods of investigation which will facilitate the task of other institutions 
wishing to undertake research in the same direction. The interest which this 
project has aroused in numerous scientific quarters is proof that it is oppor- 
tune and meets a real need. 
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Member States 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION TO MEMBERSHIP 


German Democratic Republic. In a letter dated 22 August 1955, the Vice- 
President of the Council of Ministers of the German Democratic Republic — 
submitted, on behalf of his government, the Republic’s application for 
membership of Unesco. In accordance with Article II of the Agreement 
between the United Nations and Unesco, this application has been forwarded 
to the Secretary-General of the United Nations for consideration by the 
Economic and Social Council. 


PERMANENT DELEGATIONS TO UNESCO 


Cambodia. H.R.H. Prince Norodom Norindeth, a member of the reigning 
Royal Family, has been appointed permanent delegate of Cambodia to 
Unesco. He arrived in Paris on 5 September. 


Costa Rica. In a letter dated 1 September, the Director-General was informed 
that Mr. Leon Pacheco, Costa Rican Minister in Paris, had recently been 
appointed permanent delegate of his country to Unesco, in succession to 
Mr. Francisco de Mirandes. 


Holy See. The Director-General was informed, in a letter dated 22 June, of 
the appointment of Mgr Félix Pirozzi as permanent observer of the Holy See 
at Unesco Headquarters, in succession to Mgr Sensi, who has taken up other 
duties. 


Paraguay. H.E. Mr. Ramon Caballero de Bedoya has been appointed by his 
government to represent it at Unesco Headquarters. 


United States of America. Miss Hazel C. Dougherty has been appointed 
assistant to the permanent delegate of the United States to Unesco, 
Mr. Trueblood. She took up her assignment in July. 


1. Owing to the abundance of material, we have been obliged to reserve information on 
Unesco’s co-operation with international non-governmental organizations during July and 
August for inclusion in the next issue of the Chronicle. 
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SIGNATURE, RATIFICATION AND IMPLEMENTATION 
OF INTERNATIONAL CONVENTIONS 


The Universal Copyright Convention and its annexed Protocols 1, 2 and 3 
were ratified on 5 July by the Government of the Holy See and, on the 
15th of the same month, by the Government of Luxembourg. The Republic 
of the Philippines acceded to the Convention on 19 August. 

The International Convention for the Protection of Cultural Property in 
the Event of Armed Conflict was ratified by the Egyptian Republic on 
17 August. 

On 7 July, the Spanish Government deposited with the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations the instrument of accession to the Agreement on the 
Importation of Educational, Scientific and Cultural Materials. 

On 10 August, the Danish Government deposited with the! Secretary- 
General of the United Nations the instrument of ratification of the 
Agreement for Facilitating the International Circulation of Visual and 

Auditory Materials of an Educational, Scientific and Cultural Character. 
‘The Hungarian Government has taken steps to apply the administrative 
arrangements for safe and expeditious transit through the customs of 
delicate physica] standards. It has designated a laboratory for this purpose. 
Farther, the Australian Government has designated sixteen new laboratories 
to benefit from these provisions, thus bringing the total number of laborato- 
ries listed by the Australian authorities up to nineteen. 


National Commissions 


Australia. The ‘International Theatre Month’ took place in July. The festival 
opened with Moliére’s Tartuffe, acted in French, and Plautus’s Menaechmi 
acted in Latin. Plays by Gogol, Ibsen, Aldo de Benedetti, Pirandello, 
Quintero, Ferenc Molnar, Jean Anouilh and others were also performed. 
Professional theatre companies, amateur societies, broadcasting stations, 
universities and various other educational institutions took part in this 
series of cultural events. 


Austria. Dr. Hermann Zeiss] has been appointed Chairman of the National 
Commission for Unesco, in succession to Dr. Karl Oberparleiter. 


Brazil. At its meeting on 29 June, the General Assembly of the Brazilian 
Institute for Education, Science and Culture (IBECC) elected a new Board 
of Directors for the period 1955-58. The Chairman of this Board is Professor 
Themistocles Cavalcanti, and the posts of Secretary and Executive-Secretary 
have been assigned to Professor Tude de Souza and Dr. Aluizio Napoleao de 
Freitas Rego respectively. 


Guatemala. The government decided to reorganize the National Commission 
for Unesco, which is henceforth presided over by the Minister of Education. 
The five members of the Governing Council have been appointed. The 
Director of the Council is Mr. Manuel Chavarria Flores, and Professor 
Federico Sagastume is its Secretary. 
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India. A seminar on the problems of adolescent students’ maladjustment to 
their academic and sotial surroundings was organized at Hyderabad from 9 
to 17 April under the auspices of the National Commission. Among the 
questions discussed were: the case of student-primary teachers, curricula and 
teaching methods, the organization of examinations, the participation of 
students in national life, the part played by their associations, etc. The Prime 
Minister presided over the opening meeting of the seminar, which worked 
under the leadership of Dr. S. Bhagavantam, Vice-Chancellor of Osmania 


University, and was attended by representatives of the teaching profession 
and many students. 


Japan. The fourth annive. .ary of Japan’s admission to membership of Unesco 
was celebrated in Tokyo on 2 July, over 2,500 persons being present. A 
message from the Director-General of Unesco was read on this occasion. 

The Tenth General Conference of the National Commission was held in 
Tokyo on 14 and 15 July under the chairmanship of Mr. Tamon Maeda. 
H.E. Mr. Kenzo Matsumara, Minister of Education, delivered a speech at 
the beginning of the session. The various committees of the Commission met 
in May, June and July last; the main questions considered were problems 
raised by the Universal Copyright Convention, the translation of representa- 
tive Japanese literary works, co-ordinated experiments in the field of educa- 
tion for international understanding and co-operation, the improvement of 
school textbooks, and the preparation of the Regional Conference of Repre- 
sentatives of National Commissions for Unesco in Asia, which is to take place 
in Tokyo from 28 February to 3 March 1956. 

The Fifth General Assembly of the Federation of Japanese Associations 
for Unesco was held on 10 and 11 May; 118 local groups took part. 
A regional seminar for leaders of youth and adult education was organized 
at Okayama (Chiagoku) from 9 to 11 June. 


Mexico. The National Commission has decided to set up a national committee 
for fundamental and adult education. A special commission has been 
appointed to study this project. 


Sweden. A seminar for history teachers was held from 7 to 12 August at 
Sanga-Saby. Mr. H. Abraham, of the Unesco Secretariat, made a statement 
on Unesco’s activities for the improvement of school textbooks. 


United States of America. Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower, former Chairman of 
the National Commission for Unesco and a member of the United States 
delegation at several sessions of the General Conference, visited Unesco 
House on 9 August, when he had talks with the Acting Director-General 
and a number of senior members of the Secretariat. These conversations bore 
on general policy and the Organization’s programme. 

Major-General Milton G. Baker, Chairman of the National Commission, 
spent two days (23 and 24 August) at Unesco Headquarters. He spoke at a 
meeting of Directors of Departments. He also had talks with the competent 
officials on the execution of Unesco’s programme in the United States, the 
preparation of the Organization’s future programme, and the Fifth National 
Conference of the United States Commission for Unesco, which is to be held 
at Cincinnati (Ohio) from 3 to 5 November. 














Secretariat : 


HEADQUARTERS SERVICES 


DIRECTOR-GENERAL 
Visits to Member States 


During July, the Director-General paid an official visit to Belgium. Between 
26 July and 30 August, he travelled to Afghanistan, Australia, Ceylon, Egypt, 
India, Indonesia and New Zealand. This was his first visit to Afghanistan, 
Australia, Ceylon and New Zealand. 


Afghanistan. The Director General was received in audience by H.M. King 
Mohammed Zaher Shah. He also had talks on problems of concern to Unesco 
with the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Prince Mohammed Naim Khan (who 
is also Deputy Prime Minister and Acting Prime Minister); Prince Ali 
Mohammed Khan, who is the second Deputy Prime Minister; Dr. Abdul 
Majid, Minister of Education; Prince Ahmed Ali Khan, the Minister of 
Court, and several other prominent people. He had an opportunity to 
see how the technical assistance work undertaken by Unesco experts was pro- 
gressing and he established contact with the United States Ambassador, the 
Hon. Angus Wood, and with the directors of the United States aid pro- 
gramme. The Director-General also visited the University and Museum of 
Kabul, the French Lycée and the American School. Throughout his visit 
—from 30 July to 3 August—he was accompanied by Mr. Torialay Etemadi, 
the Secretary of the National Commission for Unesco. 


Australia. On his way to New Zealand, the Director-General stopped for 
one day (17 August) in Sydney; subsequently, between 21 and 27 August, 
he visited Canberra, Brisbane and again Sydney. This stay enabled him to 
discuss Unesco’s activities with many people. He was, for instance, received 
by H.E. Field Marshal Sir William Slim, Governor-General; the Prime 
Minister, the Rt. Hon. R. G. Menzies; and the Minister for External Affairs, 
the Rt. Hon. R.G. Casey. He took part in a meeting of the Australian 
National Advisory Committee for Unesco, presided over by Mr. W. J. Weeden, 
Director of the Commonwealth Office of Education. Mr. Luther Evans 
addressed the members of the Association of Librarians at Brisbane (the 
text of his speech, on the Social Implications of Technological Change, will 
be distributed to Member States in the near future). Lastly, he gave several 
press conferences, and made two radio statements which drew considerable 
public attention to Unesco affairs. 


Belgium. The Director-General, accompanied by Mrs. Evans and Mr. H. Fast, 
Deputy Director of the Department of Mass Communication, paid an official 
visit to Belgium from 10 to 13 July. After being met at the frontier by 
Professor J. Baugneit, Chairman of the National Commission for Unesco, 
the Director-General and Mrs. Evans visited the battlefields of the Mons area 
and then proceeded to Brussels. On 11 July, the Director-General visited the 
grounds of the International Exhibition to be held in 1958. The Commis- 
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sioner-General for the Exhibition, Baron Moens de Fernig, who accompanied 
him, afterwards entertained him to luncheon at Erasmus House, when the 
guests included the Prime Minister, Mrs. van Acker and the Minister of Edu- 
cation. The following day, after attending a luncheon given by Professor 
Baugniet, the Director-General addressed a meeting of the National Commis- 
sion; the same evening, he was the guest at dinner of the Minister of 
Education, Mr. Léo Collard. During his visit, which enabled him to have 
conversations with many persons, the Director-General was received by the 
Rectors of the Universities of Brussels and Louvain, Professor E. J. Bigwood 
and Mgr Honoré van Waeyenberg. 


Ceylon. The Director-General’s visit to Ceylon, where he stayed from 7 to 
10 August, took him to Colombo, the University of Peradeniya, the ruins of 
Polonnaruwa, and the Minneriya district, where Unesco and the government 
are carrying out a joint fundamental education project. He had conversations 
with the Governor-General, H.E. Sir Oliver Goonetilleke, the Prime Minister, 
the Rt. Hon. Sir John Kotelawala, and the Minister of Education, the 
Hon. M.D. Banda. After addressing a meeting of the National Commission 
for Unesco, Mr. Luther Evans visited various schools and scientific institu- 
tions. He was accompanied throughout his visit by Colonel R. J. F. Mendi, 


Deputy Director of Education, and Mr. T. C. I. Ekanayaka, Secretary of the 
National Commission. 


Egypt. The Director-General stopped on 27 July in Cairo, where he and 
Mr. Elvin, Director of Unesco’s Department of Education, had an interview 
with Major Kamal el Din Hussein, the Minister of Education. Satisfactory 
arrangements for the solution of the problems raised by the administration 
of the Fundamental Education Centre at Sirs-el-Layyan were concluded. 
Mr. Luther Evans visited a village near Cairo, where new methods of educat- 
ing rural communities were being put into practice. He also had an 
opportunity of seeing the results of the recent excavations at Sakkara. 


India. The Director-General spent a day and a half in New Delhi (4 and 
5 August) and a day in Madras (6 August), in order to discuss various 
problems (arrangements for the ninth session of the General Conference, 
direct aid to Member States, establishment of a social science research centre, 
etc.) with Professor Humayun Kabir, Secretary of Education in the Indian 
Government, and several other high officials. He also had conversations with 
the President of the Republic, Mr. Rajendra Prasad, who kindly offered him 
hospitality at Rashtrapati Bhavan; with the Vice-President, Sir Sarvepalli 
Radhakrishnan, the Prime Minister, Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, and the Minister 
of Education, the Hon. Maulana Azad. Mr. Luther Evans visited the buildings 
which are being constructed for the next session of the General Conference. 
In Madras, he was the guest of the Governor and also attended a banquet 
presided over by Dr. Arcot L. Mudaliar, Chairman of Unesco’s Executive 
Board. Both in New Delhi and Madras, the Director-General established 
contact with representatives of the press and radio. 


Indonesia. The Director-General’s second visit to Indonesia, from 12 to 
15 August, took him to Jakarta, Bandoeng and Bogor. Among others, he 
met Dr. I. Anak Agoeng Gede Agoeng, the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
(until recently Ambassador in Paris); Mr. M. Hutasoit, a high official in 
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the Ministry of Education; Mr. Sumitro, a specialist on Unesco affairs; and 
Mr. R. Soebroto, Secretary of the National Commission. He talked at length 
with Unesco experts about current activities for the advancement of teacher 
training and the development of technical education. 


New Zealand. Complications in air travel obliged the Director-General to 
reduce his time in New Zealand from four days to two. He was, nevertheless, 
able to talk for several hours with Dr. C. E. Beeby, Director of Education, 
and Mr. A. F. Campbell, Secretary of the National Commission. He took part 
in the Commission’s work on 19 August. Mr. Luther Evans was also received 
by the Governor-General, H.E. Sir Willoughby Norrie, the Hon. T. L. Mac- 
Donald, Minister for External Affairs, and the Hon. R.M. Algie, Minister 
of Education. In addition, he met many educational leaders, some of whom 
came to Wellington to meet him. The Director-General visited Massey 
Agricultural College at Palmerston North, and spent a morning in Auckland. 
He also gave two press conferences and a radio talk. 


Pakistan. During an airport stop at Karachi, the Director-General had an 
opportunity to talk with Mr. S. M. Sharif, a member of Unesco’s Executive 
Board, Dr. Imdad Husain, Secretary of the National Commission, and 
two technical assistance experts on mission to Pakistan. 


Other Activities 


On 2 July, the Director-General presided over a plenary meeting of the 
International Round Table on Workers’ Education, organized jointly by 
the Faculty of Law and Political Science and the Institut d’Economie 
Comparée of Strasbourg University. Following a reception given by Professor 
F. Ponteil, chairman of the regional committee of the French National 
Commission, the Director-General and Mrs. Evans dined with Mr. A Weil. 
Dean of the Faculty of Law and Political Science. 

On 4 July, the Director-General opened at Geneva the Eighteenth Interna- 
tional Conference on Public Education, organized jointly by Unesco and the 
International Bureau of Education. He also took part in a meeting of the 
Joint Unesco-IBE Committee which preceded the opening of the Conference. 

On 5 July, likewise at Geneva, the Director-General was present at the 
opening meeting of the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations; 
he subsequently attended the meetings held on 6, 18 and 19 July. He 
delivered a speech on the 18th, explaining to the Council what contribution 
could be expected, in the economic and social field, from Unesco’s co-opera- 
tion with the United Nations and the other Specialized Agencies. 

During his official visit to Brussels, the Director-General attended the 
opening meeting of the General Assembly of the World Brotherhood on 
11 July. On that occasion, he gave an address on the contribution of educators 
and sociologists to the improvement of human relations. Previously, he had 
dined with Mr. Roger W. Strauss, one of the founders of the World Brother- 
hood. The following day, the Director-General listened to a statement made 
to the Assembly by Professor O. Klineberg concerning social science research 
into the causes of racial prejudice. Before leaving Brussels, the Director- 
General and Mrs. Evans were guests at a luncheon given by Mr. Albert de 
Smaele, Chairman of the Belgian Section of World Brotherhood. 

On 20 July, at Unesco Headquarters, the Director-General received ihe 
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group of young primary teachers for whom the Unesco Institute for Educa- 


tion (Hamburg) had organized an international seminar at Sévres from 17 
to 30 July. 


CO-OPERATION WITH THE UNITED NATIONS AND THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 
United Nations Conference on Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 


Professor Auger, Director of the Department of Natural Sciences and Profes- 
sor N. B. Cacciapuoti, Deputy Director of the same Department, represented 
the Unesco Secretariat at the United Nations Conference on Peaceful Uses 
of Atomic Energy, held at Geneva from 8 to 20 August. Unesco, which had 
been invited to take part in the preparatory work, presented two reports to 
the assembled experts. The first, prepared by Professor Auger, dealt with the 
training of research personnel;? the second, written by Mr. Lew Kowarski, 
of the French Atomic Energy Commission, concerned the utilization of 
nuclear reactors in universities and research laboratories. 


Economic and Social Council 


The twentieth session of the Economic and Social Council was held ai 
Geneva from 5 July to 5 August. Unesco was represented by Mr. Luther 
H. Evans, Director-General, Messrs. R. Maheu and M. S. Adiseshiah, Assistant 
Directors-General, and other members of the Secretariat. The following deci- 
sions particularly concerned the Organization: 


Financing of economic development and technical assistance. The Council 
recommended that the General Assembly of the United Nations should 
invite governments of States Members of the United Nations and of the 
Specialized Agencies, in the economic and social field, to consider carefully 
the report of Mr. Scheyven on the possible establishment, and the operation 
and management, of a special fund for economic development; and that the 
General Assembly should establish an ad hoc committee to analyse the 
comments of governments on this project, and to submit a report thereon 
to the Council. 

The Council took note of the seventh report submitted by the Technical 
Assistance Board to the Technical Assistance Committee. It also considered 
questions raised by the Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budget- 
ary Questions, and transmitted a report thereon to the General Assembly. 


Social questions. Having considered the International Survey of Programmes 
of Social Development, prepared by the Secretary-General in co-operation 
with the Specialized Agencies (and particularly Unesco), the Council adopted 
a resolution requesting the Secretary-General, in the next Survey, to include 
material on international measures taken to improve social conditions and 
on progress made in community development. A further survey of the world 
social situation is to be published in December 1956; in addition, a report 
explaining how far and in what ways the United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies have implemented the programme of concerted practical action 


1. The previous issue of the Unesco Chronicle (No. 4, October 1955) contained an article 
incorporating the main features of this report. 
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in the social field will be prepared for the Council’s twenty-second session. 

The Council also requested the Secretary-General: to continue to assist 
governments in developing and carrying out programmes in the field of 
community development, through technical assistance and study activities; 
to encourage and assist in regional co-operation in this field; for this purpose, 
to organize and develop regional exchange centres for technical information, 
as well as training courses, seminars and study tours; and to pay special 
attention to developing new methods and techniques for the improvement of 
living conditions in local communities, to identifying and defining the role 
which the various professional and technical services or disciplines play in 
balanced community development, and to studying methods of evaluation. 
These activities should be undertaken in co-operation with the Specialized 
Agencies. 

Further, the Council requested the Secretary-General to promote, in 
association with the Specialized Agencies concerned, the carrying out of 
family living surveys, and to continue to provide overall planning and 
co-ordination in carrying forward work on levels of living. It also authorized 
him to convene, in joint sponsorship with the International Labour Office 
and in co-operation with the other Specialized Agencies concerned, a grouy) 
of highly qualified experts to assist in the examination of the technical 
problems involved in the maintenance of family levels of living. 

Lastly, the Council requested the Secretary-General to continue consulta- 
tion with the Specialized Agencies concerned, in the examination of common 
problems encountered in training auxiliary and community workers. 


Status of women: educational opportunities. The Council noted with satisfac- 
tion the progress report prepared by Unesco on the access of women to 
education, as well as its efforts to spread fundamental education and general 
culture. Considering that, side by side with the measures to be taken by 
governments, wider use should be made of the resources available to Unesco 
in this field, the Council: ‘(1) suggests to Unesco to consider the possibility 
of assisting in the establishment, in underdeveloped countries, of cultural 
and educational centres which would be accessible to large communities and 
would enable a greater number of women to take advantage of such facilities; 
(2) invites governments, when making their requests for technical assistance 
under the Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance or under the regular 
programme of Unesco, to give due attention to providing increased educa- 
tional opportunities for women; (3) invites Unesco to continue its studies 
concerning educational opportunities for women, particularly in areas of low 


economy, and to report, as appropriate, concerning steps taken by Govern- 
ments... .’ 


Development and co-ordination of the programmes and activities of the 
United Nations and the Specialized Agencies. The Council adopted a resolu- 
tion stressing the importance of close consultation among the United Nations 
and the Specialized Agencies in the advance planning of programmes of 
interest to more than one of these bodies. It considered that the appropriate 
bodies of the United Nations and of the Specialized Agencies should review 
their publications and studies from time to time. It also invited the Secretary- 
General and the Specialized Agencies to bear in mind that it might be better 
for certain activities to be undertaken by such bodies as national, public or 
private institutions, universities or non-governmental organizations, and 
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expressed the belief that the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies 
should make efforts to reduce the number, frequency and length of con- 
ferences and meetings. 

The Council further decided to request the Secretary-General to consult 
Unesco regarding the availability of bibliographical material for the prepara- 
tion of the Yearbook on Human Rights, and to report to the Council at its 
twenty-second session on the outcome of those consultations. 


CONFERENCES, MEETINGS OF EXPERTS AND SEMINARS 
Seminar on Education for International Understanding 


In co-operation with the French National Commission, the Unesco Institute 
in Hamburg, which specializes in the study of educational problems, 
organized a seminar, from 17 to 30 July, on education for international 
understanding. This seminar, which was attended by about thirty young 
teachers from 17 countries, took place at the Centre International d’Etudes 
Pédagogiques at Sévres. Several statements were made by members of the 
Unesco Secretariat and a considerable volume of documents was made 
available to the organizers. 


Consultative Committee on Adult Education 


The Consultative Committee on Adult Education held its seventh session at 
Unesco House from 29 August to 2 September under the chairmanship of 
Professor G. D. H. Cole, of Oxford University. The meeting was attended by 
representatives of the following seven international non-governmental orga- 
nizations: International Co-operative Alliance, International Federation of 
Workers’ Educational Associations, International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, International Federation of Christian Trade Unions, World 
Federation of Trade Unions, World Federation of United Nations Associa- 
tions, and International Union of Local Authorities. Experts from various 
American, European and African countries also took part in the debates. 

After considering the adult education activities included in Unesco’s 
programme for 1955-56, the Committee embarked upon a preliminary dis- 
cussion of projects to be undertaken in this field in 1957-58. It expressed 
the hope that the budget for adult education would be maintained at its 
present level or, if possible, increased; it also emphasized the importance 
of adult education in underdeveloped areas. Lastly, members of the 
Committee recommended to the Director-General that, within the limits of 
the available budget, assistance be given to non-governmental organizations 
undertaking to arrange seminars on the improvement of adult education 
methods with a view to fostering international understanding. 


Preparation of a Travelling Exhibition on the Transformation of Energy 


The second meeting of the committee of experts responsible for advising 
Unesco on the organization of a travelling science exhibition relating to 
the transformation of energy met at Unesco House on 29 July under the 
chairmanship of Mr. P. Ailleret (France). The principal representative of 
the Unesco Secretariat at this meeting was Professor N. B. Cacciapuoti, 
Deputy Director of the Department of Natural Sciences. 
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WORK IN THE FIELD 


REGIONAL ACTIVITIES 
International Voluntary Work Camps in the Middle East 


A pilot camp for the Arab countries was organized in Egypt from 4 to 
- 20 July under the joint sponsorship of the Co-ordination Committee for 
International Voluntary Work Camps and of the national authorities, in 
co-operation with the Fundamental Education Centre at Sirs-el-Layyan. 
Volunteers of eight different nationalities took part in the construction of a 
rural youth centre at Kalata, a village about 11 miles from Sirs-el-Layyan. 
They also made a sports ground for the village, repaired a well and white- 
washed the walls of several houses. In the neighbouring community of 
Fisha, the volunteers helped the inhabitants to repair the mosque and the 
roof of the youth centre. 


Proposed International Centre for Research on the 
Social Problems of Industrialization in South Asia 


A project for the establishment in South Asia of an International Centre for 
Research on the Social Problems of Industrialization was approved last year 
by the General Conference of Unesco at its eighth session in Montevideo. 
This project was included in the programme in response to a request from 
the governments of the region that the Organization should assist them to 
develop research of concern to them in the field of applied social sciences 
and to set up, to that end, a centre for the study of social problems in 
relation to economic changes. 

The research will bear on a vast area, encompassing Afghanistan, Pakistan, 
India, Nepal, Ceylon, Burma, Thailand, Cambodia, Laos, Viet-Nam, Malaya, 
British territory in Borneo, Indonesia and the Philippines. The Unesco 
Secretariat has been negotiating for several months with the authorities of 
these countries with a view to working out a definite plan. 

If the Executive Board of Unesco gives its authorization this November and 
if the agreement of the government in New Delhi is finally secured, the 
centre will be established in India before the end of 1956. It will have a 
special library and will be organized in a manner enabling it to undertake 
practical research. 


, 


DIRECT AID TO MEMBER STATES 
Establishment of a Documentation Centre for Ancient Egyptian Art 


In order to form a local and complete collection of archives for the study 
of Ancient Egyptian art and civilization, the Egyptian Government has 
decided to open a centre in Cairo where all research in that field can be 
conducted. In order to carry out this project, it requested aid from Unesco, 
which has sent it, as chief of mission, Mrs. Desroches-Noblecourt, Curator 
of Egyptian Antiquities at the Louvre Museum. 

The centre is now being organized. Its first task will be to study probiems 
liable to arise if a new dam is constructed in Nubia; it will make every 
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effort to save the important monuments in that region, and particularly the 
Temple of Abu Simbel. 


Complete Inventory of the Frescoes at Ajanta 


Mr. David L. De Harport, of the Peabody Museum, Harvard University 
(Cambridge, Mass.), has returned from India after completing the mission 
with which Unesco entrusted him in 1954. In co-operation with the curator, 
Mr. Abdul Wahid, he worked for nine months in the thirteen grottoes of 
Ajanta and drew up a complete inventory of the frescoes. He brought back 
580 photographs in black and white and 580 high-fidelity Ektachrome 
transparencies. The Indian Government receives one complete set of these 
photographs, while Unesco is keeping a second set for possible publication 
and for information purposes. In view of the very difficult problem of preser- 
ving these paintings, it was essential to have an inventory of them. 


EXPANDED PROGRAMME OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
Paving the Way for Educational Reforms in Yugoslavia 


One of Unesco’s most ambitious technical assistance projects is now being 
carried out. Since 1945, the Yugoslav Government has been making extensive 
arrangements to increase the number of primary, secondary and vocational 
schools, as well as of universities. Education has been made compulsory up 
to 15 years of age and free at all levels. The present system, however, is still 
based on that which existed in the Austro-Hungarian Empire before World 
War I. Structural reforms must therefore be introduced without delay if 
present-day needs are to be met. 

Sixty-nine Yugoslav educators, holding Unesco fellowships, have thus been 
entrusted with the task of defining the principles on which the changes are 
to be based; in order to do this, they will, by the end of 1956, have visited 
various countries to study their educational systems. Each of the fellowships 
awarded was for a period of three months. Most of the fellowship-holders 
work in teams of three to eight members. Some of these groups study a 
foreign country’s educational system as a whole, while others make a 
detailed examination of some special branch of education. 

Thirty-one fellowship-holders have already completed their mission. In 
March, April and May a group of six fellows went to stay in the German 
Federal Republic, while eight other Yugoslav educators visited the Scandina- 
vian countries. Six fellows went to France and four others to the United 
Kingdom. Three science teachers stopped for a short time in France, Great 
Britain and Germany, while four social scientists made investigations in the 
United Kingdom, Denmark and Sweden. 

During the last three months of 1955, those fellowship-holders who have 
not yet completed their mission will work abroad, concentrating on modern 
language teaching, art education, the training of teachers, vocational guidance 
in schools, the study of teaching methods, adult education, and the adminis- 
tration and financing of schools. In addition to the countries already men- 
tioned, they will go to the United States of America, Belgium, the Netherlands 
and Switzerland. 

As a follow-up of this series of studies in other countries, at least twelve 
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Unesco experts will be sent to Yugoslavia next year to advise the government 
on the reforms proposed. 

The Yugoslav educators who have thus received, or are about to receive, 
a Unesco fellowship will be given posts which will enable them to take part 
in the transformation of their country’s educational system, and also in the 
improvement of methods of teaching the various subjects. The success of this 
project depends not only upon the Yugoslav Government and Unesco but 
also upon the way in which fellowship-holders are received in the various 


countries they visit; so far, they have everywhere met with a very cordial 
welcome. 


Experts sent into the Field (July and August 1955) 


Under the United Nations Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. 


Unesco sent twenty experts into the field during July and August. Twelve 
countries benefited from this further assistance. 


Brazil. Mr. C. Wagley (United States of America), formerly Professor of 
Anthropology at Columbia University, was sent to Brazil as co-director of 
the Centro de Altos Etudos Educacionais, founded in 1954 to study the 
country’s economic and cultural characteristics. 

Mr. T. Sakamoto (Japan), Professor of Geology at Tokyo University, will 
take part in the study of problems connected with the development of the 
Amazon region. 


Ceylon. Mr. Conrad Opper (United Kingdom), formerly Acting Chief of 
Unesco’s Fundamental Education Division, has taken up his new duties as 
co-director of the fundamental education project in the Minneriya district. 


Egypt. Dr. F. Bellinger (United States of America), of the Georgia Institute 
of Technology, Atlanta, will advise the authorities on the equipment of 
the National Chemical Laboratory, where he will also be in charge of 
research. 


Jordan. Dr. Fakler Akil (Syria), formerly Professor of Educational Psycho- 
logy at the University of Damascus, will supervise the carrying out of the 
fundamental education programme which the government adopted last year ; 
he is to organize a demonstration fundamental education centre. 


India. Mr. 8S. Mackey (United Kingdom), formerly a lecturer at Leeds Uni- 
versity, has taken up his assignment as Chief of the Civil Engineering 
Department of the Indian Institute of Technology. Mr. V. Narbutt (United 
Kingdom), formerly a lecturer at the Battersea Polytechnic in London, has 
been appointed Chief of the Department of Electrical Engineering at the 
same institute. 

Mr. C. Strom (Sweden) , who is First Inspector of the Bureau of Educational 
and Vocational Guidance at the Ministry of Labour in Stockholm, has been 
assigned to India to assist in the organization of a similar Bureau, set up 
by the Indian Government under its first five-year plan. 


Indonesia. Mr. G. Crabtree (Canada), former Art and Animation Director at 
the National Film Board of Canada, is to work with the Ministry of Edu- 
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re on the production of educational films for primary and secondary 
schools. 

Mr. A. Kazmi (India), formerly Director of Training Colleges in Uttar 
Pradesh, is to co-operate in carrying out the government’s plan to extend 
education to the villages through community schools. 


Tran. Mr. J. W. Malanowski (United Kingdom), who completed a successful 
three-year mission at the Indian Institute of Technology at Kharagpur, has 
recently joined the team of three Unesco experts who are helping with the 
reform of technical education in Iran. 


Liberia. Mr. J. Kawai (Japan), who was previously a professor at the Metro- 
politan Junior College of Commerce, Tokyo, has taken up his assignment 
as Professor of Chemistry at the University of Liberia, while Mr. E. Rossing 
(Denmark), formerly mathematics lecturer at Ténder High School in Den- 
mark, is now occupying the post of professor of mathematics at the same 
university. 

Two other experts—Mr. V. E. Mearles (United Kingdom), formerly Con- 
troller of English Studies in Libya, and Dr. J. Aharoni (United Kingdom), 
who was lecturer at the Imperial College of Science and Technology, London 
University—have arrived in Monrovia, the former to assist in teachers’ 
training (teaching of English and social studies), and the latter to take part 
in the organization of science teaching (physics). 


Paraguay. Mr. Granda (Peru), formerly Professor of Physics and Chemistry 
at the University of San Marcos, Lima, is to give advice on the reorgan- 
ization of chemistry teaching and research laboratories at the University of 
Paraguay. 


Philippines. Mr. T. Wilson (New Zealand), formerly Principal of Ardmore 
Teachers’ College and leader of the Unesco mission in the region of Cha- 
choengsao (Thailand), is to advise the government on its intended survey 
of the country’s educational needs. 


Turkey. Mrs. L. Moholy (United Kingdom) has returned to Ankara to assist 
in the development of the scientific and technical documentation section of 
the National Bibliographical Centre; as a technical assistance expert, she 
took part earlier in the creation of this Centre. 

After serving for four years as the head of a technical assistance mission 
in Guatemala, Mr. Clarence Turner (United States of America) has recently 
joined a team of six experts appointed jointly by ILO and Unesco to advise 
the Turkish Government on the reform of technical education. Mr. Turner 
will deal mainly with the revision of curricula. 


Uruguay. Miss M. T. Femenias (Chile), who had previously been to Panama 
and Colombia to work on the production of audio-visual aids, is now doing 
similar work in Uruguay, as part of a fundamental education programme. 

By 31 August last, the total number of experts sent on mission by Unesco 
under Technical Assistance was 142. 











Fellowships (July and August 1955) 


Under the United Nations Expanded Programme of Technica] Assistance, 
Unesco awarded two fellowships between 1 July and 31 August. The first, 
allocated to Mr. B. Pejoski (Yugoslavia), will enable him to go to France 
and Italy to continue his training in the technology of wood. The second 
is held by Mr. J. A. Lopez (El Salvador), who is to continue his studies in 
the United States of America in the field of educational and vocational 
guidance. 
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The Improvement of 
Social Science Documentation 


Science has been described as ‘collective thought based on collective 
memory’. If there is to be cohesion in scientific thinking and research, 
leading to universal progress, knowledge must be pooled. But this becomes 
more and more difficult through the very abundance and diversity of intel- 
lectual life. The wealth of documentation available, emanating mainly from 
the regions where the best equipped and most numerous research centres are 
to be found, means that a selection must be made, and this is not an easy 
task for an isolated scientist to undertake by himself. Moreover, there are 
many works, written in the less familiar foreign languages, which can be 
used only in translation or through some other medium. If the growing bulk 
and diversity of intellectual output is not to lead to confusion and an enor- 
mous waste of energy, services must be organized as soon as possible, and on 
a world scale, to standardize, classify and analyse it, so that the property of 
all is accessible to each. 

Measures of this kind are particularly urgent as regards the social sciences, 
where the voluminous documentation is scattered and often difficult to obtain. 
To remedy this to some extent, a special Clearing House for Information has 
been started in the Unesco Secretariat. This service has so far concentrated 
on two main tasks: (a) keeping an up-to-date register of social scientists; 
(b) collecting documentation on social science problems figuring in the 
programmes of the Organization and of the international associations co- 
operating with it. 

To bring this material within the reach of social scientists throughout the 
world, the Clearing House has this year launched the publication of a series 
entitled Reports and Papers in the Social Sciences. Many of these will be 
reports on research or missions carried out in connexion with Unesco’s regular 
programme or with special projects of Aid to Member States. For instance, 
the first of these booklets, published in English and French, contains a 
report of the International Committee of Comparative Law (now Interna- 
tional Association of Legal Science), which was requested by Unesco to 
conduct a ‘Survey on the Ways in which States interpret their International 
Obligations’; the author of this paper is Mr. Paul Guggenheim, professor at 
the Graduate Institute of International Studies, Geneva. The second booklet 
is of the same type; it was prepared by Mr. André Bertrand, Director of 
Studies at the Ecole Nationale d’Administration, Paris, and sums up the 
results of a mission on the teaching of the social sciences in Pakistan. This 
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series will also contain studies of a different type, such as the results of an 
inquiry into social science councils (No. 3) and a general survey of social 
science teaching in secondary schools (No. 4). These special papere—published 
in English, French and Spanish, depending on the subject—will not be 
strictly periodical; they will be issued in offset booklets intended for limited 
distribution. 


SPECIALIZED BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


In response to constant requests from research workers, Unesco also felt the 
obligation to publish bibliographical directories and news bulletins con- 
taining analytical abstracts. To assist it in this work it set up in 1950 an 
International Committee for Social Science Documentation, composed of 
nine experts of different nationalities and specializing in different branches 
of social science. This body keeps in touch with international associations, 
finds out what documentary work is in progress, co-ordinates it and helps to 
get it published and distributed. It decides which of the projects submitted 
to it seem the most useful and worthy of priority within the limits of the 
available resources. It also establishes and defines the standards it thinks 
desirable to apply in social science documentation. 

In this way the publication has been undertaken of bibliographies, direc- 
tories and catalogues enabling a rapid identification to be made of the prin- 
cipal sources of information indispensable for all research work. One 
long-term task to which the Committee is devoting itself is the preparation 
of specialized bibliographies dealing with each of the main branches of 
social sciences. The International Bibliography of Political Science, pre- 
pared by the International Political Science Association, is in its second year. 
The first volume, issued in 1954, covered work published in 1952; it con- 
tained over 4,000 titles of books and articles published in 335 periodicals. 
Volume II, published this year, is mainly concerned with work printed in 
1953; it contains over 5,000 titles of books or papers from 400 journals. The 
first issue of the International Bibliography of Economic Science, compiled 
by the Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques (Paris) with the assis- 
tance of the International Economic Association, was distributed early this 
year; it contains over 7,000 titles of works published in 1952, and 460 perio- 
dicals were scanned for the purpose. An International Bibliography of Social 
Anthropology is in preparation; Volume I, which will be experimental in 
character, is scheduled for publication next year. 

Concurrently with the preparation of these basic reference works, infor- 
mation is being published about recent scientific literature. For instance, 
half-yearly bibliographical lists, distributed by the Unesco Science Co-op- 
eration Offices in Cairo and New Delhi, give details of books and articles on 
the social sciences printed in the Middle Eastand South Asia. In addition, 
the Secretariat publishes two quarterly reviews, Current Sociology and 
International Political Science Abstracts, which are likewise designed to 
provide research workers with a simple means of identifying recent docu- 
mentation of interest to them. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Current Sociology has been published since 1952. In addition to a double 
issue containing an International Bibliography of Sociology, along the same 
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lines as the bibliographies for political and economic science,’ it includes 
each year bibliographical lists and articles on selected topics. The Interna- 
tional Sociological Association, which is responsible for assembling the 
necessary information, has enlisted the aid of several specialized institutes 
and of correspondents belonging to national affiliated associations. The most 
recent general bibliography (Vol. 1IT, 1954-55, Nos. 2-3) covers work published 
in 1953 and contains about 3,700 titles of studies and articles issued in some 
500 periodicals. The latest issues contain trend reports and analytical biblio- 
graphies on special problems; one is concerned with Electoral Behaviour 
(Vol. III, 1954-55, No. 4, with a trend report by Mr. G. Dupeux, Assistant 
Secretary-General of the Centre d’Etudes Scientifiques de la Politique Inté- 
rieure, Paris), and the other with Urban Sociology (in France) (Vol. IV, 
1955, No. 1, with a trend report by Messrs. P. Chombart de Lauwe and 
L. Couvreur of the Centre d’Etudes Sociologiques and the Centre National 
de la Recherche Scientifique, Paris). By the end of the year a further double 
issue containing a general bibliography of work which appeared in 1954 
(Vol. IV, 1955, Nos. 2-3), and an issue dealing with urban sociology in Great 
Britain and the Scandinavian countries (Vol. IV, 1955, No. 4), will be 
published. 

The International Political Science Abstracts first appeared in 1951 under 
the auspices of the International Political Science Association, which, since 
the beginning of 1955, has been assuming sole responsibility for its publi- 
cation, with the financial assistance of Unesco. This review fulfils a long-felt 
need of political scientists, by providing them with analytical abstracts of 
articles—about 350 in each quarterly issue—published in some hundred 
periodicals drawn from 30 countries. Articles published in English are 
abstracted in French and all others are abstracted in English. Lastly, Unesco 
has helped the International Economic Association to publish an annual 
miscellany, which has been issued since 1951 under the title International 
Economic Papers; it contains an English translation of important articles 
from economic reviews published in languages not widely used. 


DOCUMENTATION SOURCES AND TEAM RESEARCH 


Over the past five years various publications listing existing sources of 
documentation throughout the world have been prepared and distributed by 
Unesco. These are the Selected Inventory of Periodical Publications and 
Documentation in the Social Sciences (1951), together with its complemen- 
tary volume, World List of Social Science Periodicals (1953), and the Inter- 
national Repertory of Social Science Documentation Centres (1952). These 
small publications do not claim to be exhaustive; they are intended merely 
as a kind of world-wide topographical record, in a field little explored, of 
the bodies distributing this type of scientific documentation. The first edition 
of the World List is sold out, and a second, up-to-date edition which is in 
preparation will be published in 1956. The same applies to the Register of 
Legal Documentation in the World (1953), prepared in collaboration with 
the International Committee of Comparative Law (now International Asso- 
ciation of Legal Science) to assist specialists in this branch of social science 





1. By reason of this analogy, the International Bibliography of Sociology will, from the 
beginning of 1956, be issued in the same form and on the same basis as the International 
Bibliography of Political Science and the International Bibliography of Economic Science. 
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in the study of the municipal law of the various countries. This Register 
contains information on the sources of legislation and jurisprudence and 
the centres of legal activity in each country, and also a list of reviews and 
specialized periodicals. 

A third type of reference work has recently been added to the directories 
of documentation sources and the published results of social science work: 
it is specially designed to promote direct co-operation, on an international 
scale, among experts engaged in research along similar lines. It is often 
a great advantage for experts, in the course of their work, to compare notes 
on methods and results with colleagues in other countries who can apply 
their investigations or experiments to analogous questions. Contacts of this 
a ean be extended only in so far as some kind of census is made of research 

i which often take several years to complete—from the time 
ee are first begun. Individual work, mainly because there is so much of 
it, and not all of equal importance, is difficult to deal with in a directory. 
But Unesco has tried to fill a gap by producing this year—experimentally— 
an International Register of Current Team Research in the Social Sciences 
(1950-1952), based on a survey of the main research programmes now being 
carried out in all parts of the world. 

For each project the Register gives an outline of the work in hand, the 
names of the research workers associated with it, the financial resources 
available, the probable duration of the work, and a brief description of 
results already obtained. The several thousand projects mentioned in this 
volume cover about 75 countries and territories—14 countries in Latin 
America, 19 countries in Europe (including their overseas territories), 
3 in the Middle East, 1 in the Far East, and all British Commonwealth coun- 
triee—with the exception of the United Kingdom, which has a very complete 
national directory of its own. The part concerning the United States of 
America, where social science research is particularly advanced, was pre- 
pared by the Library of Congress; it is a general bil liography, which will be 
supplemented by the publication of three sections dealing respectively with 
sociology, economics and political science. 

Although of very varied scope and value, theses written for doctorates 
frequently embody the results of original research, which is a far from 

ible factor in scientific thought. During World War II and the period 
of austerity following it, work of this kind—which in normal times it would 
have been possible to publish—was not printed and distributed because of 
the often high cost, the paper shortage and the obstacles to international 
communication. Accordingly, Unesco endeavoured to make this unpublished 
material more accessible by publishing, in 1952, a directory entitled Theses 
in the Social Sciences: An international analytical catalogue of unpublished 
doctorate theses, 1940-1950. This volume contains information on more than 
3,200 theses written in 21 countries. 


A LIAISON ORGAN 


Unesco’s attempts to increase contacts between countries and between one 
discipline and another would not be complete if there were not some general 
liaison organ to distribute news of probable interest to all social scientists 
and to keep the cultured public conversant with the main problems that the 
social sciences seek to clarify. The International Social Science Bulletin, 
founded in 1949 as a permanent link between Unesco and international 
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scientific organizations whose mouthpiece it was designed to be, has aroused 
an ever-growing interest, proving that it satisfies a real need. Each issue 
contains a number of original articles based on a central theme or dealing 
with problems in a given region. It also gives particulars of social science 
documents published by the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies. 
The Bulletin further contains reports of congresses, lectures and meetings 
organized by Unesco or by international social science associations, as well 
as accounts of the main national research centres. 

Three issues of this periodical have been published since the beginning 
of the year. The first (Vol. VI, No. 4) is concerned with Mathematics and 
the Social Sciences. ‘When we consider the history of science, it looks as if 
man realized, at a very early stage, what his programme of research was 
to be and then, once having decided on it, took hundreds of years to acquire 
the means of carrying it out’ is the comment made in the introduction by 
Mr. Claude Lévi-Strauss, of the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, Paris, 
and Secretary-General of the International Social Science Council. The 
application of mathematics to human problems has proved difficult and 
often disappointing. For instance. ‘...whereas in the physical sciences 
experience proved that the progress of measurement was in direct relation 
to that of knowledge, in psychology it was found that the things which could 
be measured most satisfactorily were the least important, and that the quanti- 
fication of psychological phenomena was not by any means in step with the 
discovery of their signification.... Must we conclude that there is such a 
fundamental, irreducible difference between the natural sciences on the 
one hand and the social sciences and sciences of man on the other, that all 
hope of applying to these latter the rigorous methods which have wrought 
so much for the former must be abandoned?’ Mr. Lévi-Strauss does not 
think so. ‘The criticism to which the experimental psychologists of the 
beginning of this century, and traditional economists and demographers, are 
open, is certainly not that they have paid too much attention to mathematics, 
but rather that they have not paid enough...that they have not realized 
that a new school of mathematics is coming into being...a school of what 
might almost be called qualitative mathematics... because a rigorous 
treatment no longer necessarily means recourse to measurement. This new 
mathematics (which incidentally simply gives backing to, and expands on, 
earlier speculative thought) teaches us that the domain of necessity is not 
necessarily the same as that of quantity.” The papers in this issue give an 
idea of the scope and originality of the revolution which the social and 
human sciences are now undergoing, under the influence of the latest 
currents of modern mathematical thought. 


MAJOR PROBLEMS AND REGIONAL STUDIES 


Social Factors in Personality is another major topic chosen for the series 
of articles published in the next issue of the Bulletin (Vol. VII, No. 1) from 
among the papers presented to the Fourteenth International Congress of 
Psychology, held in June 1954 at Montreal under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Union of Scientific Psychology. Professor Otto Klineberg, of Colum- 
bia University, New York, in his introduction to the issue, distinguishes three 
main categories of specialists who have helped and are still helping to define 
the influence of environment on personality. “The sociologists stated the 
problem; the anthropologists provided relevant data; the psychologists deve- 
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loped a methodology.’ After reviewing the four main fields of research— 
social influences at the successive stages of the individual’s development, 
influence of the group on the individual, consideration of abnormal indivi- 
duals, and techniques for modifying personality and attitudes—the writer 
points out that a substantial degree of co-operation has been established 
between the separate disciplines, which show ‘an increasing tendency towards 
the development of a combined approach to significant problems’. 

Three issues of the Bulletin in previous years have been concerned with 
major geographical and cultura] regions—South Asia, Latin America and the 
Middle East. The most recent issue (Vol. VII, No. 2) deals with Australia, 
or, to be more specific, with the place occupied in that country by the social 
sciences and their application to social planning. This issue was prepared 
by the Social Science Research Council of Australia, which requested 
Professor O. E. Oeser, Head of the Psychology Department at the University 
of Melbourne, to co-ordinate all the work. The preface by Mr. W. J. Weeden. 
Chairman of the Australian Advisory Committee for Unesco, is followed by 
most informative articles on education, economics, demography, social 
psychology and anthropology in Australia, teaching and research in the 
social sciences in Australian universities, and the application of the social 
sciences to town planning. These papers show that Australian social scientists, 
with a few important exceptions, have recently broken free from ‘foreign’ 
influences and are endeavouring to work out methods and concepts specially 
suited to Australian conditions and problems. The next two issues of the 
Bulletin will be concerned with techniques of evaluation in the social sciences 
and with the organization of comparative research at the international and 
regional levels. 

These are, in brief, the main activities carried out by Unesco to help the 
social sciences acquire the necessary reference works and channels of expres- 
sion for their international development. 














BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 
(Unesco publications on teaching and documentation in the social sciences, issued between 
1 January and 31 August 1955.) 


STUDIES AND DOCUMENTS 


International bibliography of political science / Bibliographie internationale de science 
politique. Vol. Il: Works published in 1953, including some 1952 publications. Bilingual. 
Unesco, Paris, 279 p. (Series: Documentation in the social sciences / Documentation dans 
les sciences sociales.) Price: 950 frs.; $3.50; 19/6. 


International bibliography of economics / Bibliographie internationale de science écono- 
mique. Vol. I: Works published in 1952. Bilingual. Unesco, Paris, 429 p. (Series: Documen- 
tation in the social sciences/Documentation dans les sciences sociales.) Price : 2,000 frs.; 
$7.50; 2 guineas. 


International register of current team research in the social sciences (1950-1952): a 
tentative survey / Répertoire international des recherches collectives en cours dans le 
domaine des sciences sociales (1950-1952) : essai de classification. Bilingual. Unesco, Paris, 
309 p. (Series: Documentation in the social sciences/Documentation dans les sciences 
sociales.) Price: 1,100 frs.; $4.00; 22/6. 


Survey on the ways in which States interpret their international obligations, by Paul 
Guggenheim. Unesco, Paris, 19 p. (Reports and papers in the social sciences, No 1, 1955.) 
Price: 100 frs.; $0.40; 2/-. (Also in French.) 


The university teaching of social sciences: Law, by Charles Eisenmann. Unesco, Paris, 
133 p. (Series: Teaching in the social sciences.) Price: 300 frs.; $1.00; 6/-. (Previously 
published in French.) 

This study arose out of the decision of Unesco’s General Conference in 1950 ‘to undertake 
surveys in some countries of the types of courses and methods of instruction in the social 
sciences’. This is the report of Professor Charles Eisenmann, of the Paris Law Faculty, 
consequent upon a survey on the teaching of law, carried out by the International 
Committee of Comparative Law in the following 10 countries: Belgium, Egypt, France, 
India, Lebanon, Mexico, Sweden, United Kingdom, United States of America, Yugoslavia. 

The author has not confined himself to a synthesis of the various national reports. 
He has also endeavoured to define the aims of law teaching: ‘To maintain that the 
teaching of law can confine itself to purely practical objectives is to agree to its providing 
merely a truncated and deformed knowledge of its subject, to its treating law solely as 
something to be ‘practised’; it would be to rule out, from the start, consideration of a 
whole section of the problems it involves.... Teaching for purely practical purposes is 
not university teaching in the true sense.’ 


Les sciences sociales dans Tenseignement supérieur: Science politique, by W.A. Robson. 
Unesco, Paris, 281 p. (Series: L’enseignement des sciences sociales.) Price: 400 frs.; $1.50; 

8/6. (Previously published in English as The university teaching of social sciences: 

Political science; Series: Teaching in the social sciences.) 

This booklet contains a general report similar to the preceding one, drawn up for. the 
International Political Science Association by Professor William A. Robson, of the London 
School of Economics and Political Science. Eight countries were selected for study: Egypt, 
France, India, Mexico, Poland, Sweden, United Kingdom and United States of America; 
the author also took into account supplementary reports received from Canada and 
Germany. 

The study is in the form of 10 chapters, entitled as follows: The scope, content and 
nature of political science; A brief conspectus of the countries; The aims of political 
science teaching; With what subjects can political science be most effectively associated 
for teaching purposes?; International relations and political science; The status of 
political science in the university; Methods of teaching political science; the training and 
recruitment of teachers of political science; The co-ordination of teaching and research; 
The problems and needs of political science. 


1. Studies published during the last months, and dealing with the results of actual research 
carried out under the programme of the Social Sciences Department, will appear in a 
further list in the next issue of the Unesco Chronicle. 
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The social sciences. Unesco, Paris, 64 p. (Series: Unesco and its programme, XII.) Price: 
75 frs.; $0.25; 1/6. (Also in French and ) 

A brief outline of Unesco’s activities in the field of the social sciences since the 
Organization’s foundation. Four chapters: Aid to international scientific collaboration; 
The study of social attitudes and of methods of international co-operation; The interna- 
tional aspects of social evolution; The social sciences as a means of promoting human rights. 


PERIODICALS 


Current sociology / La sociologie contemporaine. A bilingual quarterly publication. Unesco, 
aris. Subscription for one year: 900 frs.; $3.50; 18/6. Price per issue: 300 frs.; $1.00; 6/-. 
Vol. III, 1954-55, Nos. 23. An international bibliography of sociology / Bibliographie 
internationale de sociologie (Works published between 1 January and 31 December 1953, 
including certain publications from previous years). 200 p. 
Vol. Ill, 1954-55, No. 4. Electoral behaviour: A trend ne ee bibliography / Le 
comportement électoral: Tendances actuelles et bibliographie. 64 
Vol. IV, 1955, No. 1. Urban sociology: A trend report and bibliography / Sociologie 
urbaine: Tendances actuelles de la recherche et bibliographie. 52 p. 


International social science bulletin. Quarterly publication. Unesco, Paris. Subscription 
for one year: 1,000 frs.; $3.50; 21/-. Price per issue: 300 frs.; $1.00; 6/-. (Also in French.) 

Vol. VI, No. 4, 1954: Mathematics and the social sciences. Apart from the introduction 
by Mr. Claude Lévi-Strauss, the following studies appear in this issue: ‘Probability and 
the social sciences’, by Bruno de Finetti; ‘On the mathematics of social communications’, 
by Colin Cherry; ‘The relevance of mathematics to controlled experimentation in sociology’, 
by Leon Festinger; ‘The role of mathematics in economic prediction and stabilization’, by 
Arnold Tustin and Richard C. Booton, Jr.; ‘The use of mathematical methods in 
econometrics and economic statistics’, by Gerhard Tintmer; ‘Mathematical methods in 
public opinion polls’, by P. Thionet. This issue of the Bulletin also gives information on 
the organization and work of several research centres interested in the application of 
mathematics to the social sciences. 

Vol. VII, No. 1, 1955: Social factors in personality. Dr. Klineberg’s introduction is 
followed by eight articles. Hilde T. Himmelweit studies socio-economic variations and the 
problem of national character. Joachim Israel bases his analysis of personality change in 
relation to social disturbance on observation of a Swedish community. Elfriede Héhn 
uses sociometric techniques to describe the conditions of child refugees in Germany. 
Daniel Lagache investigates the phenomenon of interpersonal identification from the point 
eiviaeds chigupdinediigdac@name tdedtaly Outs CO Cook and Claire Selltiz, Ronald 
Lippitt and Jeanne Watson all study various aspects of change in attitudes resulting from 
ERASE eR RE a FR NEY e  S Re aaen  — 
out into the influence of social factors in the determination of personality 
and attitudes. This issue of the Bulletin also contains an account, by H.S. pal creer 

of the Fourteenth International Congress of Psychology. 

Vol. VII, No. 2, 1955: Social sciences and action in Australia. The greater part of this 
issue is made up of articles by Australian specialists: ‘Education in Australia’, by K.S. 
Cunningham; ‘Economics and social planning in Australia’, by R.1. Downing; ‘Population 
studies and population in Australia’, by W.D. Borrie; ‘The application of the social 
sciences to town planning in Australia’, by Grenfeld Rudduck and Roy Grounds; ‘The 
development of social psychology in Australia’, by O. A. Oeser; ‘Anthropology: its study 
and use in Australia’, by A. P. Elkin; “Teaching and research in the social eciences at 
Australian universities’, by P. H. Partridge. These articles are completed by a note on 
the Australian social science research centres and a bibliography of social science 
publications from 1949 to 1954. 

















REVISED TIME-TABLE OF CONFERENCES, MEETINGS 
AND SEMINARS 


November and December 1955 


Meetings of international non-governmental organizations subsidized by Unesco and held 


Date 
NOVEMBER 


25 
7-10 


8-9 
9-30 
17-19 
18* 


21-23 


25 


DECEMBER 
16 
2-12 


7 
8 


12-16* 
16* 


19-21 
Date 
undecided 


Date 
undecided* 


at Unesco House are marked by an asterisk (*). 


Place 
Consultative Committee on Youth Work Unesco 
ae * ee oe oe ee 
Selection Committee for Workers’ Group Travel Grants Unesco 
Forty-second session of the Executive Board Unesco 
Second meeting of the International Advisory Committee for London 
Documentation and Terminology of Pure and Applied Science 
a ion Committee for International Voluntary Work Unesco 
mps 
Meeting of experts to discuss the action to be undertaken by Rome 
the National Preparatory Committee for the International 
Computation Centre 
Third meeting of experts for the preparation of the 1955 Scien- Unesco 
tific Exhibition (Transformation of Energy) 
Meeting of Directors of National Organizations responsible for Unesco 
International Cultural Relations 
Conference of Experts on the Cultural Integration of Immigrants Caracas 
(Venezuela) 
Working Groups of Non-governmental Organizations 
Fifth meeting of the Committee elected by the Fourth Conf Unesco 
of International Non-governmental Organizations. Chi hed 
Meeting of Experts on Cell Growth (called/by CIOMS) Unesco 
Co-ordination Committee for International Voluntary Work Unesco 
Camps 
Expert Meeting on Social Science Terminology Unesco 
Committee of Experts for the Preliminary Study of Standards Unesco 
concerning the Distribution and Utilization of Radio-active 
Isotopes (second meeting) 
Unesco 


Committee of Experts to examine the prosramns for the Trans- 
lation of Representative Works (ICPHS) €4 St 

















UNESCO PUBLICATIONS: NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS 


ALGERIA 


Editions de 1|’Empire, 
28 rue Michelet, 
ALGIERS. 


ARGENTINA 
Editorial Sudamericana, S.A. 


AUSTRALIA 


outer’ gem Press, 
346 Little Collins St., 
URNE. 


AUSTRIA. 
Wilhelm Frick Verlag, 
27 Graben, 
Vienna I, 


BELGIUM 


Librairie Encyclo que, 
7, rue du las urg, 

a... Sane 331 3 
el, €. ’ 
ANTWERP. 


BOLIVIA 


Libreria Selecciones, 
Avenida Camacho 369, 
Casilla 972, 

La Paz. 


CANADA 
University of Toronto Press, 
ToronrTo. 


lodica Inc 
5112 avenue » 
Mowrreat 34 


Libreria Alameda B. O'ggins 
Saas DE 


COLOMBIA 
Hans Otto Ungar, 
Libreria Central 
Carrera 6d. A. No. 14-32, 
Bocora. 


1059, 


COSTA RICA 
Trejos Hermanos, 
Apartado 1313, 
San José. 


CUBA 


Unesco Centro Regional en 
el Hemisfero en 


CYPRUS 
M. E. Constantinides, 
P.O. Box 473, 
Nicosia. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Artia Ltd., 
30 Ve smeckach, 
Prague 2. 


DENMARK 
M d Ltd., 
so - ~wee 


CoPpgNHAGEN 4 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Libreria oe omme 
Calle Mercedes 49 
Apartados de Correos 656, 
Ciupap Trumio, R.D. 


ECUADOR 


Libreria Cientifica, 
e 233, 
Casilla 362, 
GUAYAQUIL. 


EGYPT 
La ay weg d te, 
9 Adly Pasha erect . 
RO. 


ETHIOPIA 
International Press Agency, 
P.O. Box 120, 
App1s ABABA. 


FINLAND 


Akateeminen wee m 
2 Keskuskatu 7 
Hesinx1. 


FORMOSA 
The World Book Co. Ltd., 


99 Ch KE Rd., 
Section £ ~ 
Tarren. 


FRANCE 
Unesco Bookshop, 
19 avenue Kiléber, 
Panis-16. 


FRENCH WEST INDIES 
Librairie J. Bocage, 
rue Lavoir, 

Fort pe France 
(Martinique). 


GERMANY 
R. Oldenbourg, K. G. 
Unesco Vertrieb fir 
Deutschland, 
Rosenheimerstrasse 145, 
Munice 8. 


GREECE 
Librairie H. Kauffmann, 
28 rue du Stade, 
ATHENS. 

HAITI 
Librairie ‘A la Caravelle’, 
36 rue Roux, 
Bolte postale II-B, 
Port-au-Prince. 


HONG KONG 
Swindon Book Co., 
25 Nathan Road, 
Kow oon. 


HUNGARY 
Kultura, P.O.B. 149, 
Bupapsst 62. 

INDIA 


Orient Longmans Ltd., 
Indian Mercantile 


Nicol Road, 

Bompay. 

17 Chittaranjan Ave., 
CaLcurta. 

36-A Mount Road, 
Mapras. 

Sub-de 
Oxfo 


Station Co., 
—a House,” 


Dea 
— Publications Léd., 
Himalaya House, 
Hornby Road, 

Bomapay I. 


INDONESIA 


G.C.T. van Dorp and Co., 
Djalan Nusantara 22, 
JAKARTA. 


IRAQ 
McKenzie’s Bookshop, 
Baaupap. 


ISRAEL 
Blumstein’s Bookstores, 


35 Alienby Road, 
P.O.B. 51 
Te. Aviv. 


ITALY 
Libreria Commissionaria, 
G. C. Sansoni, 
via Gino Cap ni 26, 
Casella postale 552, 
FLORENCE. 


JAMAICA 
Se ster’s Book Room, 
rbour Street, 
Beng 
Knox Educational Services, 
SPALDINGs. 


JAPAN 
Mazuren Co. Inc., 
6 Tori-Nichome, 
Nihonbashi, 
Toxyo. 




















JORDAN 


Joseph I. Bahous and Co., 
Dar-ul-Kutub, 

Salt Road, 

AMMAN. 


KOREA 
Korean National Commis- 
sion for Unesco, 


Ministry of Education, 
SzouL. 


LEBANON 


Librairie Universelle, 
Avenue des Francais, 
Berrvut. 


LIBERIA 


J. Momolu Kamara, 
69 Front and Gurley Streets, 
Monrovia. 


LUXEMBOURG 


Librairie Paul Bruck, 
33, Grand-rue, 


MALAYAN FEDERATION 
AND SINGAPORE 
Peter Chong and Co., 
P.O. Box 135, 
SINGAPORE. 


MALTA 
Sapienza’s Library, 
26 Kingsway, 
VALLETTA. 


MEXICO 
Liperin Edicions Emilio 
r ’ 
Avenido Juarez 30, 
Mexico, D.F 


NETHERLANDS 
N. V. Martinus Nijhoff, 


Lange Voorhout 9, 
Tue Hacvue. 


NEW ZEALAND 
Unesco Publications Centre, 
100 Hackthorne Road, 
CHRISTCHURCH. 


NIGERIA 
C.M.S. Bookshop, 
P.O. Box 174, 
Lagos. 


NORWAY 
A/S Bokhjornet, 
Sportingsplass 7, 
OsLo. 


PAKISTAN 
Ferozsons, 
60 The Mall, 
LaBORE. 
Bunder Road, 
KaRACB&I. 
35 The Mall, 
PgsHAWAR. 


Unesco Book Coupons can be used to 
scientific or cultural character. For fu 
19 avenue Kiéber, Paris-1 


PANAMA 


Agencia Internacional 
de Publicaciones, 

Apartado 2052, 

Plaza de Arango No. 8, 

Panama, R.P. 


PARAGUAY 


Agencia de Librerias de 
Salvador Nizza, 

Calle Pte. Franco No. 39/43, 

AsuNcION. 


PERU 


Libreria .- ia Baca, 
Azangaro ’ 
Lima. 


PHILIPPINES 
Philippine Education Co., 
1104 Castillejos, 
iapo, 
La, 
PORTUGAL 
ay > gaan Europa-America, 
Rua das Flores 45, 1°., 
LisBon. 
PUERTO RICO 
Pan-American Book Co., 


San Juan 12. 
SPAIN 
Libreria Cientifica Medina- 
celi, 


Duque de Medinaceli 4, 
MapDRID. 


SURINAM 
Radhakishun and Co. Ltd. 
(Book Dept.), 
Watermolenstraat 36, 
PaRAMARIBO. 


SWEDEN 
A/B C.E. Fritzes Kungl., 
Hovbokhandel, 
Fredsgatan 2, 
SrockHOLM 16. 


SWITZERLAND 
Librairie Antoine Dousse, 
ancienne librairie de 
Université, 
Case postale 72, 
—. 
Euro er’ 
5 ientetonese 
Zirica. 
Sub-depots: 
Librairie Payot, 
lace Molard, 
ENEVA. 
Libr. Barblan et Saladin, 
10, rue Romont, 
Frripours. 


SYRIA 


Librairie Universelle, 
Damascus. 


UNESCO BOOK COUPONS 


information 


rehase all books and 





THAILAND 


Suksapan Panit, 
Arkarn 9, 
Rajdamnern Ave., 
BaNnGkKOK. 


TUNISIA 


Victor Boukhors, 
4 rue Nocard, 
Tunis. 


TURKEY 


Librairie Hachette, 
469 Istiklal Caddesi, 
Beyoglu, 

ISTANBUL. 


UNION OF BURMA 
Burma Educational 
a. 
551-3 Mere: t Street, 
P.O. Box 222, 
RaNGoon. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
ven — Bookstore 
P.O. box 724, 


PRETORIA. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
H.M. Stationery Office, 
P.O. Box 569, 
Lonpon, S.E.I. 


UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 


Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway, 
New Yorx 27, N.Y. 


URUGUAY 

Unesco Centro de Coope- 
racién Cientifica Para 
America Latina, 

Bulevar A s, 1320-24, 

Oficina de Representacién 
de Editoriales. 

18 de Julio, 1333, 

MONTEVIDEO. 


VENEZUELA 
a Villegas Venezo- 


na, 
Madrices a Marrén N. 35, 
Pasaje Urdaneta, 


VIET-NAM 


Librairie Nouvelle 
Albert Portail, 
Bolte postale 283, 
Salcon. 
YUGOSLAVIA 
Jugoslovenska Knijiga, 


Terazije 27-II, 
BELGRADE. 


riodicals of an educational, 


lease write to: Unesco Coupon Office, 
» France. 





























